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VOL. I. JUNE, 1840. NO. I. 
HRoral Tales. \jsick : you called with another clergyman 

PETE aE RY ieee jjand had some conversation with her.’ 
— | Recollection threw a gleam back on the 
MARY, page of memory, and soon brought up the 
OR THE MAIDEN’S DEATH, Iiscene. I had visited Mary. It was some 


It was a cold, bright evening in the) 


month of January—one of those extremely |) OU" the beautiful, the meek, in the ear- 
cold evenings which characterize our New/|lier stages of convalescence afler a danger- 
England wiser, when the very timbers ous illness, and I remembered the touching 
tin bitin crack, as if they were erying||Pathos of her conversation—the deep piety 
out in agony at the severity of the frost," her spirit on that a 2 a She was 
and when the air cuts one’s brow with the (then _ lamb of my Master s flock, a born 
sharpness of the sabre’s edge. I had just||!™% his hallowed fold, and her feelings 
taken my seat at my study table—my stove||V¢'e replete with the soft, sweet influence 
threw out its genial warmth and produced)! the youns christian’s earliest love.— 
that feeling of comfort so peculiar to a win- Shortly after that visit, I had left that part 
ter’s night—my wife sat beside me plying|/Of the country and new scenes and oceu- 
‘ . ipations had banished the image of Mary 


the needle—the ‘bright little needle, the 
loateil far into the recesses of my memory. 
| 


swift little needle’—and having 
= . ae . : 
around with a feeling of perfect self-com-|| A few moments served to array me in 
£ ) 


placency and gratitude, I plunged deep into)cloak and shawl, and to ensconce us both 
the glowing thoughts of a favorite author, in the sleigh, which was soon rapidly glid- 
when ‘ tap, tap, tap,’ was heard at my door. ing over the smooth, hard snow path, the 


imerry bells jingling in strange contrast 


A young man entered with solemn step 


and saddened eve. Hissorrowful features|¥ith the more melancholy vibrations of 


. ° . ° | .elings , may i > SC 3 
communicated their mysterious influence jour feelings. On the way, I made some 


* ly ries » > Ss et) oO » state 
to my heart, and, with all the sympathy or |Mquities of the brother respecting the state 


iof Mary’s mind—but lie was an impenitent 


iyouth, and all I could gather from him was 
‘that Mary was very unhappy ! 


manner I could muster, I offered hima 
chair. 

‘No, sir,’ said he, in reply to my wish 
that he would sit down by our fire,‘ my| I entered the sick chamber. Affection, 
sister is very sick, and she wishes to seein the person of the mother, sat watching 
you,’ and a shade passed over the brow ofthe pale form that slumbered, for a passing 
that brother as he paused for my reply. moment, on the bed. Silently and softly 

‘Your sister, Mr Woodbury !’ Irespond-|I stole to t' * bedside, and watched the un- 
easy breathings of the sleeper. There she 





ed; ‘which one?’ 





* Mary, sir.’ Hay, young and beautiful even in her sick- 


‘Mary,’ [ replied musingly—‘ have I'ness. Her cheeks were colorless. Her 


librow white as the snow flake, and her 


‘You saw her once,’ said he— she was||breathing low and difficult. The stamp of 


ever seen her ?’ 


two years before. I had seen her, the. 
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2 Mary: or, The 


Maiden’s Death. 








death was there, but the pained expression 
of the lips shewed a mind ill at ease with- 
in. As I gazed, an unbidden tear stole 
slowly down my cheek, and I senta prayer 
to heaven for the safety of the fair suffer- 
er’s soul. 

She waked and recognized me at once. 
Her thin ghost-like hand was stretched 
slowly forth and placed in mine, while her 
low, soft voice whispered, 

‘I am glad to see you, sir.’ 

A brief conversation ensued. She told 
me all that was in her heart of religion, 
hope and fear. The sum of her story was 
this: Two years before, she had been af- 
flicted with a bitter affliction. But her bed 
of bodily pain had been strangely convert- 
ed into aspiritual paradise, for in that sick- 


jsal love of the Messiah, but it was a vain 
'effort—despair had taken hold upon her, 
and she would not be co:nforted. 

Day after day I continued to visit her, 
and at last succeeded in removing the foun- 
dations of her unbelief, and in directing 
her to Christ. Then her fears fled, howl- 
ing to their own native hell. Despair let 
go his fearful gripe, and joy, seated in her 
heart, radiated his beams from her glisten- 
ing eyes. Still there were moments of 
doubt, but they were as the breath that 
dims the mirror for a moment and then 
passes into air. 

About a fortnight subsequently to my 
first visit, I called in about seven o’clock 
in the evening. She was feeble and ex- 
hausted ; her voice was low and husky, 


ness she sought and found a Saviour.—|jand was only heard in hushed and broken 
Upon her recovery, she had felt a convic-|jnotes. Her weakness was such she could 


tion that bade her make a public profession 


only say a word or two at a time. She 


of her love to Christ. Her timid spirit/iwasdying! Standing by her side, I asked, 


shrunk from the holy task, and aft. . a long|| 


‘Is the Saviour precious to you in this 


conflict she yielded to her fears and lost ‘hour of trial 2” 


her peace, with an impression fastened, 


Never shall I forget the beautiful expres- 


with the clutch of a vampyre, upon her/ision of her lovely countenance at that mo- 


mind that she should one day have to re-|\meut. 


Al. her remaining life kindled 


pent with agony and grief over the remem-jjup in her eye, and with a seraph’s smile 
brance of her guilty neglect. That im-|ishe gently raised her attenuated hand, and 
pression was now vivid as light upon her||passing it gently to and fro upon the bed, 
heart, and it lay like an anvil there, cold Ishe replied, 


and heavy. 


Looking up to me, with a glance of in-|/me. 


tense interest, she asked, 


‘Oh, sir, Jesus ishere. Heisall around 
Jesus ! Jesus is here, and Iam happy.’ 
Nature gave way: it could bear no more, 


‘Do you think, sir, that after such a dar-|jand she fell back exhausted upon her pil- 
ing resistance of the Spirit of God, I can|low. For an hour she remained in a peace- 


be forgiven ?’ 


ful sleep, when opening her eyes she said 


‘Most certainly you can, for the Lord||to her mother who stood watching at her 
Jesus Christ tasted death for every man,||bedside, 


and he has declared himself able and wil- 
ling to save all that will apply for his love.’ 


‘ Dear mother, give me some drink.’ 
It was given her: to their surprise she 


‘True, sir, he is a great Saviour, but||then asked for food. Her mother turned 
then I slighted him when in health, andjjto meet her wish, and she fell gently back 
now that I am about to die, it looks so like||upon the pillow. Not a sigh escaped her. 
going to him out of the mere fear of de-||Her mother brought food, but she heeded 
struction, and not out of that love which|lit not. She touched her, but her eyes did 
ought to draw us to Jesus’\—and she burst||not open. She leaned forward to catch 


into an agony of weeping as she spoke. 


the sound of her breath, but it was not 


I endeavored to soothe her wounded)|there. Her daughter was dead. Like the 


spirit by pouring in the balm of Gilead 


and by speaking of the unbounded, univer- 


|jgrey mist of the morning, her pure spirit 
had melted into the light of heaven. 
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Thus ended my visits to Mary. She 
was a lovely girl, beloved by all that knew 
her. Her fair fame was spotless as the vir- 
gin parchment; but still she felt the ne- 
cessity of the blood of the Lord Jesus 
Christ and the washing of regeneration to 
fit her for the purity of the realms, where 
our great Father reigns. For though her 
fame with earth was pure, her soul had) 
sinned against heaven. The neglect of a| 
clearly understood duty indicated a diso-| 
bedient heart, and exposed her to the wrath 
of God. Of that she repented with bitter 
weeping and lamentation. The Saviour 
saw her sorrow and flew to wipe away her 
tears, und then he sent his angel to bear 
her to his own glory. There then she 
rests a seraph in that seraph land. 





The moral of our story is plain and af- 
fecting. It bids the young prepare for their 
death hour by seeking, while in health, 
such a faith in the Lord Jesus Christ as 
shall produce faithfulness to duty in life 
and triumph in the last sad article of death. 
Will the reader Jearn this important mor- 
al? We trust he will. 





THE CONFESSION. 


A TRUE STORY. 


Several years since, the commander of, 
a vessel on the eve of sailing for America 
from Calcutta, was applied to by a sea- 
man for the purpose of being engaged in 
his employ. He professed to be an Eng- 
lishman, and by his conversation appear- 
ed to be above the class of ordinary sail- 
ors. He was pale and thin; and withal 
had such a dejected and care-worn coun- 
tenance, that he seemed hardly fitted to 
undertake the duties of a long voyage.— 
He produced, however, testimonials of 
faithfulness and industry from several re- 
spectable employers, and as he declared 
himself in good health, and stated that 
the climate had caused his temporary,em- 
aciation, he was engaged and forthwith 
entered upon the duties of his new sta- 
tion. 

After the vessel had set sail, he became 
distinguished among his fellow-seamen 
for his reserve and unwillingness to be 
associated with them, evidently not from 
pride, or personal dislike to them, but from 
a peculiar su!lenness of temper; and the 


always wore, and the short, repulsive an- 
swers which he gave to all, soon estranged 
him from the kind regards, and even the 
passing notice, of his companions. He 
was, however, statedly seen at his duties; 
passively and silently obedient to every 
order, neglecting nothing that was assign- 
ed to him, and under all circumstances 
appearing cold and unmoved and uuin- 
terested. 

‘Never,’ said his commander, ‘have I 
seen such a personification ofa statue.— 
His features were as of chiselled marble 
—fixed and unrelaxing ; and his eyes with 
one amazing expression of sullen despair. 
In so large a ship’s company, we were 
not often thrown into close or familiar 
contact, and when not in the act of obey- 
ing my immediate orders, he would al- 
ways avoid me when I approached him. 
Though there was every thing in his air 
and conduct to repel inquiry, yet I sever- 
al times ventured to ask him particulars 
of his health or history—His answers, 
though respectful, were short and unsat- 
isfactory ; and indeed he seemed posses- 
sed of a peculiar faculty of repulsing even 
his superiors. 

‘Nearly two months of the voyage had 
passed without any incident occurring 
worthy of note. J had remarked no change 
in him, except that he had become evi- 
dently much emaciated; and though no 
complaint escaped him, he was visib] 
and daily losing strength. When I told 
him that I was willing to excuse him from 
his more laborious duties, he coldly re- 
plied: 

“I do not wish to be idle—I am not so 
strong as I might be, but I am well en- 
ough.” 

This was said in his usual repulsive 
tone, andasI saw his unwillingness to 
receive even the expression of kindness 
or interest, I forebore to molest him fur- 
ther. 

‘About the time we expenenced a se- 
vere hurricane, which required every one 
at his post and at active duty. In the 
course ofthe day I missed the English 
seaman, and on asking for him, was told 
he was so feeble as to be unable to leave 
his bed. Being myself constantly engag- 
ed in the duties of my station, I gave or- 
ders that he should be well taken care of; 
and when I afterwards enquired about 
him, I was always told, he was well en- 
ough, but was too cross and lazy to work 
—that it was no use to offer him any 











abstracted and unhappv look which he 





kindness, as he would only answer an- 
grily in return—and that he was of too 
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2 an 
bad a temper even to eat more than oc-\jenfeebled as you appear to be, should be : be 
casionally a sea-biscuit. Even if I hadjout of his bed. Come, I will take you the 
had jcisure to attend him, [own I had al-||back.” ne’ 
most conceived a dislike to the man, so|| ‘No, no,” and he gasped for breath as the 
forbidding and disagreeable had been his)he laid his hand upon my arm, “they—my be: 
whole behaviour; consequently [ felt but|\mess-mates—whould hear what I have to wi 
little inclination to have more intercourse)say, and it must not be.” : 
with him than was necessary. My en-|| “The thought instantly occurred to me bu 
gagements however, were too peremptory||that he was not in his right mind, and [ an 
to admit of further attentions or my part, again said to him, “Come, come, you must 
than inquiries respecting him. For threejigo back ; it is very wrong for you to be “c 
weeks we experienced snch a continuance||here—you will be better in bed.” ; m« 
of boisterous and severe weather, that)| “Sir,” said he ina solemn tone, “you i 
every man in the ship was in almost con-|must hear me. I rise from my death bed : C1 
stant requisition. I was myself nearly|to tell you what no other ears must hear, F it, 
worn down with want of rest; and I shouid!|and which must be told before I die, or” 
have thought two hours of uninterrupted he stopped, and a convulsive shud- cl 
sleep a luxury. dering shook his whole frame. 4 be 

‘At length we were cheered with the) “Or what?” Tasked: Or my soul is m 
return of fair weather, and never was rest/|lost forever!” he replied. F to 
more needed and welcomed by all. It} ‘I was, for a moment, subdued and aw- . hi 
had become almost a perfect calm, and a-|ied by his unearthly appearance ; and the hi 
bout midnight I had thrown myself across//solemn stillness that reigned around, add- fr 
a berth and fallen asleep. I had beenjied effect to what he said. It again oc- al 
sleeping probably not more than half anj|icurred to me that he might be raving, and : ce 
hour, when I was awakened by a slight} endeavored to persuade him to go to . pt 
noise, and standing up, I beheld, at the|bed. But he stopped me with—‘As a w 
foot of the cabin stairs, a tall strange!\dying man, I will be heard; and if you q ™ 
looking figure, wrapped in a sheet which||will save my soul you will hear me.” hi 
nearly touched the floor! One wasted)! ‘Willing to soothe his increasing agita- m 
arm was exposed, and as the emaciated|tion, 1 told him to be brief, as—if he h 
hand grasped the sheet, it seemed as if||wished to communicate any thing secret- : h 
through the transparent skin every bone|ly to me—we should soon be interrupted : " 
could be counted. The bright moonlight |by the awaking of those sleeping near us. 
enabled me to discern every feature, and|He looked suspiciously around, and ap- E 
so intensely were the black sunken eyes|proaching me closely, whispered, “But Pp 
fixed upon me, that for an instant a feel-||you must swear, swear solemnly, never, fi 
ing of awe came over me. The next|inever, to reveal what I shall confess.” . y 
moment I was on my feet, and receiving|| ‘Il promised faithfully to keep his se- = p 
no answer to my question of “Who are|cret; and, as in brokensentences, he re- E 
you 2” I stepped forward and raised my/jlated the particulars of a dreadful crime d 
hand as if to grasp the arm, when the man/||which he had committed several years h 
replied in a low voice, before, | became almost as agitated as n 

“Do me no harm, sir, I am Ned Wil-||nimself. As he concluded he seemed re- 
son.” It was the English sailor, whom Iijlieved of'a fearful burthen. We were both bs 
had not seen for three weeks, and whojjsilent for several minutes. UW 
had become so altered, that not until I) “And now,” said he, grasping my arm t 
had looked fixedly at him, did I recog-\jand looking in my face, as if destiny de- : 
nize his pallid features. pended on my answer, tell me if my soul t 

‘T said to him in a stern tone, is lost forever.” 

“And what has brought you here at! ‘I replied, “Yours is a dreadful crime: d 
such an hour? Come, go immediately to||but to the repentant sinner there is offer- e 
bed.” ed free forgiveness,” c 

He answered, but in a tone of voice so} ‘“Repentant !” he exclaimed, “Gop, who r 
unlike his usual manner of speaking, that||sees my heart, knows if I have repented I 
I was touched in a moment. ior not ; but I have never ventured to ask t 

“Don’t speak harshly to me, sir, I sie his forgiveness, convinced that He could i 
seech you.” have no mercy for me.” t 

“Well then,” I said, as kindly as I ‘“Why have you presumed to set limits . 
could, “tell me what has brought you here!|to His mercy ?” I said. He paused, and ‘ 
at such an hour. It is not fit that one sollthen answered, “For so many years I have 
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been accustomed to think of Him only as 
the angry Judge of my soul, that I have 
never thought of His mercy. If I had 
thought of it] should also have remem- 
bered that He had promised to punish the 
wicked.” 

‘I replied, “He will punish the wicked, 
but the penitent sinner He will receive 
and pardon.” 

‘“But my soul!” said he emphatically ; 
“can such sin be within the reach of His 
mercy ?” 

‘L answered, “The blood of Jesus 
Curist cleanseth from all sin; wash in 
it, and be clean.” 

*“Oh, those precious words!” he ex- 
claimed, “they are like some half remem- 


He lingered two or three weeks, and 
then died calm and resigned. As his 
bodily frame became more wasted and 
feeble, his mind seemed supported and 
strengthened. His Bible was always 
open ‘before him ; and he was almost con- 
stantly engaged in prayer, his lips mov- 
ing when he could no longer articulate. 
He expressed strong faith in the merits of 
his Saviour, and when thanking me for 
having led him to that safe refuge, he 
said: 

“Sir, it was confession of sin that bro’t 
me to his feet. If I had been taught in 
early life to confess my sins constantly to 
God, I should never have despaired of 





bered dream. I have heard them many, 
many years ago: can they indeed speak 
to me?” He sank back, faint and ex- 
hausted, and with difficulty I conveyed 
him to his bed. I offered him some re- 
freshment, which somewhat revived him, 
and giving him in charge of one of his 
companions, was leaving him to the re- 
pose which he seemed so much to require, 
when he beckoned me to remain, and 
made signs for me to speak more. I told 
him he was not in a condition to hear 
more that night, and that I would see 
him inthe morning. He stretched out 
his hand, and clasping mine would not 
relax his hold. I stooped and whispered, 
“I must leave you alone with Gop; to 
Him make confession of your sin, and im- 
plore his forgiveness. I cannot save you 
from his wrath, but Ong, mighty to save 
you, has interceded for you, and He will 
prevail. He has invited you to come to 
Him, and accept the salvation which he 
died to obtain for you.” He pressed my 
hand and then released me, repeating al- 
most inaudibly, “T'’o-morrow.” 
“The next day, so soon as my leisure 
would permit, I again visited him, carry- 
ing with me a Bible, which I presented 
to him. He received it joyfully and ex- 
claimed, This is the message of salva- 
tion!” 
He was extremely weak, and spoke with 
difficulty. His calm and pleasant an- 
swers had attracted the attention of his 
companions; and they had gathered a- 
round him, with their characteristic kind- 
ness to administer to his wants. I heard 
them as I passed, wondering what could 
have changed his angry ways towards 
them. He told me himself, he felt like 
another being; and from day to day he 
continued to rejoice in the new view he 


His mercy. But I went on from sin to 
sin, reckless and hardened, until I was 
tempted to commit that fearful crime. I 
thought I had already sinned past all for- 
giveness, and that this one could make 
ime no worse. But confession of sin 
brought repentance for sin; then this 
hard heart was softened and first felt the 
need and sufficiency of the Saviour. Oh, 
those who confess their sins to God, and 
repent,will never stay away from Christ!” 





THE VISIT. 


In one of the freezing days of our cli- 
mate, a young physician, but recently 
married, invited his wife to accompany 
him on a visit to one of his patients. 
‘You are romancing, James; what! 
visit a family without an introduction or 
an invitation; or exchange of cards ?” 
‘In this family, my dear Amanda, there 
is no ceremony of cards,’ said James, 
‘but they will not be less pleased to see 
you.’ 

‘I never used to go tosee poor people,’ 
said Amanda thoughtfully ; ‘but,’ contin- 
ued she after a short deliberation, ‘I'll go 
with you any where.’ 

They passed from the handsome street 
of their residence to a public square, and 
crossing over, entered a small alley, in 
which Amanda saw a row of houses built 
in a manner that showed they were for 
the laboring class. Crossing the whole 
range they entered the last house, and at 
the first door Dr. Ledson gave a gentle 
rap. A plain woman opened it, and wel- 
comed them. 

Two chairs were immediately set out, 
one with the back broken off, the other 
rickety and unstable. 

Before the fire were two little children 
seated on the hearth, making a noise, 














had of the character of Gop. 
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which the attendant female vainly en- 
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deavored to quell. A girl about ten years} 


of age came out of a small pantry bed- 
room, and smiled as she spoke. 

In a large rude chair sat a thin female. 
She rocked herself incessantly. She 
looked up when Dr. Ledson addressed her, 
but neither smiled nor spoke. Her com- 
plexion was sallow by illness, her lower 
jaw had fallen from its socket, and her 
teeth chattered with the vain endeavor to| 
close her mouth. 

At receiving some nourishment at the 
ame" of her companion, she seemed re- 
vived. 





Who like the physician, save indeed 


ithe minister, is called upon to see human 


nature in every shadow of atint? The 
wich and the poor, the delicate and the 
coarse, the learned and thé ignorant come 
before him without disguise. 

| Amanda thought before, that she loved 
her husband ; but luxury is a dead sea 
atmosphere, in which the noble passions 
sicken and lie motionless. She clung to 
James’ arm as he returned home with a 
feeling of devotion to him, that she had 
never imagined before ; and in the plea- 
sure shc experienced in softening the 


‘I am glad to see you, doctor, thoughihorrors of her fellow creatures’ poverty, 
I had hoped to have been released from||she found every day new cause to rejoice 


my wretchedness before now. I do not 
complain, but my bones have started 
through the skin, and I suffer,—she shiv- 
ered and stopped an instant.—‘T thought 
it very hard when I lost my baby last 
summer ; I see it was kind; what would 
have become of it now? I must leave} 
these, young as they are, to take care of; 
themselves, and my husband is none of 
the steadiest.’ 

She did not weep; she was past that 
human feeling. Amanda looked on in si- 
lence. She had learned more of life’s 
state from this scene than she could have 
acquired from volumes,—She felt now a 
wiser woman at eighteen, than she would 
otherwise have been at thirty-five. 

It brings down all our vanities and lit- 
tle repinings—a spectacle of such woe. 
Even the almost insensibility of the sick, 
was more touching than ordinary sorrow. 
It gave a. feeling of so much that must 
have been endured before. 

‘Is this your sister 7’ said the woman. 

‘No,’ said James, and Amanda smiled 
as he replied, ‘It is my wife.’ 

‘Is it your wife?’ said she, showing 
some vivacity. ‘How sweet she looks. 
Can she sing, O, can she sing, ‘1 would 
not live always ” 

How often had Amanda sung that care- 
lessly before. She felt awed and hum- 
bled now by every syllable that floated 
on her soft rich tones around the narrow 
apartment. 

The dying looked up so thankfully, 
that she even looked pretty. A light hec- 
tic relieved her vivid countenance. She 
said audibly, ‘I hear the angels singing 
around me,’ and then relapsed into a mo- 
notonous groan of weariness. 

The little girl shook hands beseeching- 
ly as the young couple left, and in a mss 
dued voice Amanda whispered, ‘we will 





jin having shared her fortune with one 
who, if he brought her no addition of 
the earth’s wealth, had taught her that 
there is a way of employing it that will 
awaken delight.—Passion Flower. 





SONG. 

The ring you gave, the kiss you gave, 
The curl of raven hair, 

Pledges of truth and gifts of love, 
Where are they now ?—oh where ? 


The ring is broken,—and by whom ? 
The kiss has been profaned ; 

And many, many, bitter tears 

That shining curl has stained !— 


Yes, each and all are wholly changed,— 
More changed they could not be ; 

But the worst change is that which time, 
False one! has wrought in thee. 








Records of Toman. 


For the Pearl. 
CLEOPATRA. 

Her ancestry.—Ascension to the throne.— 
Her expulsion by her brother's guardians. 
—Caesar.—Her stratagem, or the bundle 
of clothes.—Her conquest of Caesar's 
heart.—Her brother's death.—She poisons 
her younger brother.—Gains the affec- 
tions of Antony.—The expensive supper. 
—The fishing party.—Antony’s depart- 
ure. 

The name of this beautiful but designing 





Egyptian, is familiar to every reader of his 
tory; the incidents of her voluptuous life 
are probably not as familiar as her name, 
and a brief outline of her character will 





take care of you.’ 








\|therefore be both interesting and useful. 
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True, it may make our fair readers blush|jand she was replaced on the throne of 
for the honor of their sex, but our apology) Egypt agreeably with her father’s will. 
for thus exhibiting woman in the darker|) That which is gained by vice is usually 
shades of her character is, that, in a faith-||held with sorrow, and the throne of Egypt, 
ful picture, every shade should have its)into which she had stepped by the slaugh- 
place. iter of her honor, proved a thorny seat.— 
Cleopatra was the descendant of a noble ‘Her brother found an army to urge his 
ancestry—the Ptolemies of Egypt. Her claims to sole authority. The struggle was 
father, Ptolemy Auletes, died about 53 severe, but Cesar was triumphant, and 
years before the birth of Christ, and left \Ptolemy perished as he attempted to cross 
his kingdom to the joint rule of Cleopatra ithe Nile after his final defeat. The youn- 





é : 
and her brother. She was then only sev-|\8¢ brother of Cleopatra, a tend 


child of 


enteen years of age, but possessed an am- jeleven years, was named by Cesar as the 


bition beyond her years. 'To secure their|| 
own ends, the guardians of her brother de-|| 
prived her of her share in the government,| 
and she, in the true spirit of her kingly) 
race, fled to Syria and Palestine for martial | 
aid. While absent on this mission of war,}| 
the disastrous battle of Pharsalia robbed] 
Pompey of his power, and sent him a waa- | 
dering fugitive to the shores of Egypt for 
protection. There he was basely murder- 
ed by the creatures of Ptolemy; and Cesar, 
the victor of Pharsalia, following his crest- 
fallen rival, soon after landed there and 
assumed the settlement of all difficultfes 


existing between Cleopatra and her brother. 


Thus far the beautiful Egyptian had act- 
ed consistently with her regal dignity, and 
with the honor of her female name. No 
stain of guilt, as yet, had left its dye upon 
her cheek; henceforth, we shall see her 
the ambitious woman hesitating at no sac- 
rifice to secure the diadem of Egypt. ‘The 
first tribute she paid fur the bauble, was 
her virtue—the glory of her womanhood— 


sharer of her regal dignity, and peace reign- 


jed in Egypt. 


The conqueror of the world was now 
destined to be conquered by a woman.— 
The caresses of Cleopatra did what the 
force of arms had never accomplished— 
they bound him hand and foot, and forget- 


ful of all the claims of interest and ambi- 


ition, Cesar reiaained for months indulging 


in riot and lust with the fair beauty of the 
Nile; more successful than Calypso, she 
won her hero and gloried in the victory that 
sent her shame to posterity. But a storm 
gathered at last in the Cimmerian Bospho 
rus, that sent its booming echoes to the 
ears of the spell bound conqueror, and rous- 
ed him from his dream of love. Pontus 
was in arms against him, and rousing him- 
self like a lion leaving ¢his den, he left 
Egypt; and Cleopatra ldst’ her lover and 
Pontus his crown. To use his own ex- 
pressive language concerning this victory 
over Pontus, “* Veni, vidi, vict’’—I came, 
I saw, I conquered. He left one son, Ce- 





but she paid it, and that too, to her eternal 
disgrace, voluntarily. Conscious of her 
charms, she sought the presence of Cesar. 
At evening, in a small boat, with one at- 
tendant, she ascended the majestic Nile to 
the walls of Alexandria. To gain admis- 
sion to the room of the conqueror, she laid 
herself at full length ina bundle of clothes, 
and her attendant, wrapping her up, tied 
the bundle with a thong and carried it to 
Cesar’s apartment. Judge of his wonder 
at discovering so fair a prize. As she ex- 
pected, her beauty charmed his passions, 


sarion, in Egypt, the fruit of his guilty pas- 
sion. 

Vice stops not at the commission of one 
crime: he who takes one step in the path 
of wrong will easily take the second, and 
Cleopatra from her first offence against the 
laws of virtue hastened to another. Her 
brother, the sharer of her regal dignity, 
was fast approaching towards manhood.— 
Fifteen summers had smiled upon his birth, 
and now, ill-able to brook a rival, the prin- 
cess imbrued her guilty hands in his blood 
—she poisoned him! and became a fratri- 








cide for ambition’s sake. 
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The American Forest Girl. 








Cesar was now dead. Brutus had fallen 
on the plains of Philippi, and the Trium- 
virate reigned inRome. Cleopatra declar- 
ed for the latter, and Mark Antony sum- 
moned her to meet him at Tarsus. She 
went,'determined to hold him in her chains 
as she had the fallen Cesar, notwithstand- 
ing Antony had a wife named Fulvia at 
Rome. She approached Tarsus in the 
most magnificent manner. Her galley 
blazed with gold, and she reclined, habited 
like Venus, under a pavilion of golden 
cloth, while her attendants surrounded her, 
habited like Nereides and Graces. Flutes, 
harps and other instruments warbled the 
most melodious airs, and the richest per- 
fumes of Asia impregnated the atmosphere 
with their voluptuous odors. Upon land- 
ing she invited Antony to a repast in her 
tent, so magnificent as to astonish the un- 
wary soldier. Here she threw her toils so 
successfully that Antony was ensnared.— 
She soon exerted an unbounded influence 
over him, and held him the slave of love. 
The witchery of her charms was never 
broken until death ended their unholy al- 
liance. 


Waste and extravagance marked their 
intercourse at Tarsus. The proud queen 
delighted in profusion. Once she laid a 
wager that she would expend more than a 
million livres! (upwards of $250,000) at 
one feast. The banquet was set, but al- 
though there was evidence of a vast expen- 
diture in its preparation, no one could see 
that she had kept her promise. She called 
for a second table. A single cup of vine- 
gar was all it contained. ‘Taking a very 
rare pearl from one of her ears, she threw 
it into the vinegar, and dissolving it, drank 
it ata draught. The pearl was valued at 
nearly the sum specified in the wager.— 
She was about to dissolve and drink its fel- 


Antony being unsuccessful, privately or- 
dered the fishermen to dive and fasten their 
large fish on his hook, and he then drew 
up several large fishes. The queen affect- 
ed admiration at his peculiar skill, though 
she had discovered the secret, and deter- 
mined to expose it. The next day she di- 
rected her fishermen to dive, and, prevent- 
ing those of Antony, to fasten a salt fish on 
his hook. The soldier threw his line—a 
bite—he pulled it in, and lo, a salt fish 
brought from Pontus was on his hook !— 
Antony looked dumb; the company was 
convulsed, and Cleopatra remarked, 

** Leave the line, good general, to us the 
kings and queens of Pharos and Canopus: 
your business is to fish for cities, kingdoms 
and kings. ’ 

The affairs of Antony at Rome were fast 
becoming desperate; his wife, Fulvia, was 
dead, and young Cesar was incensed 
against him, and with a great effort he tore 
himself from Alexandria and returned to 
Rome. 
marry Octavia, the sister of Cesar, that he 
might conciliate the brother. Octavia was 
a beautiful woman of fine understanding 
and noble parts, and it was hoped he would 
visit the beautiful Egyptian no more. Vain 
Her spell was still upon him like 


There he was prevailed upon to 


hope! 
magic, and death alone was destined to 
break it. 

(Concluded in the next number.) 





THE AMERICAN FOREST GIRL. 
BY FELICIA HEMANS. 


A fearful gift upon thy heart is laid, 
Woman !—a power to suffer and to love, 
Therefore thou so canst pity. 


Wildly and mournfully the Indian drum 

On the deep hush of moonlight forests 
broke ;— 

“Sing us a death-song, for thine hour is 
come,” 

So the red warriors to their captive spoke. 


low, but the company declared her wager||Still, and amidst those dusky forms alone, 
won, and she desisted. In such instances||A youth, a fair-haired youth of England 


of extravagance Cleopatra delighted. 


The interests of Antony called him to 


stood, 
Like a King’s son; tho’ from his cheek 
had flown 


Rome, but Cleopatra decoyed him to Alex-|'The mantling crimson of the island-blood, 
andria. There, they feasted, hunted and||And his press’d lips look’d marble. Fierce- 


fished until the conquest of the queen was 


ly bright, 
And high around him, blazed the fires of 











perfect. 


In one of their fishing excursions, 


night, 
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A Woman’s Affection. 9 








Rocking beneath the cedars to and fro \| 

As the wind pass'd, and with a fitful glow/|| 

Lighting the victim’s face. But who could 
te il 


Known but to heaven in thathour? Per- 
chance a thought 

Of his far home then so intensely wrought 

That its full image, pictured to bis eye 

Ona the dark ground of mortal agony, 

Rose clear as day! and he might see the 


band, 

Of his young sisters wandering hand in 
hand, 

Where the laburnums droop’d; or haply 
binding 


The jasmine, up the door’s low pillars) 
winding; 

Or as day closed upon their youthful mirth, | 

Gathering, with braided hair, around the} 
hearth 

Where sat their mother ;—and that moth- 


er’s face 

Its grave sweet smile yet wearing in the 
place 

Where so it ever smiled! Perchance the 
prayer 

Learn’d at her knee came back on his de- 
spair ; 


The blessing from her voice, the very tone 
Of her * good- night” might breathe from 
boy hood gone !— 
He started and looked up; thick cypress} 
boughs 
Full of strange sound,waved o'er him,dark- 
ly red 
In the broad stormy firelight; savage brows 
With tall plumes crested and wild hues 
o'er spread, 
Girt him like feverish phantoms; and pale} 
stars 
Looked thro’ the branches as thro’ dun- 
geon bars, 
Shedding no hope.—He knew, he felt his! 
doom— 
Oh! what a tale to shadow with its gloom). 
That happy hall in England !—Idle fear! 
Would the winds tell it? Who might dream 
or hear 
The secret of the forest? To the stake 
They bound him; and that proud young 
soldier strove 
His father’s spirit in his breast to wake, 
Trusting to die in silence! He, the love 
Of many hearts!—the fondly "rear'd—the 


fair, 

Gladdening all eyes to see!—and fetter’d 
there ‘ ; 

He stood beside his death-pyre, and the 
brand 

Flam’d up to light itin the chieftain’s 
hand. 

He thought upon his God.—Hush ! Hark !)) 
a cry 


A step hath pierced the ring !—Who ii 
intrude 
On the dark hunters in their vengeful mood? 


‘A girl—a young slight girl—a fawn-like 
Of what within his secret heart befel, 


child 


\Of green Savannahs and the leafy wild, 
Springing unmarked till then, as some lone 


flower, 
‘Happy because the sunshine is its dower ; 
Yet one that knew how early tears are 
shed,— 
\For hers had mourn’da playmate brother 


dead. 


She had sat gazing on the victim long, 

\Until the pity of her soul grew strong ; 

And, by its passions deepening fervor 
swayed, 

E v’nto the stake she rush’d,and gently laid 

‘His bright head on her bosom, and around 

[His form her slender arms to shield it 


j wound 
\Like close Liannes: then raised her glit- 
| tering eye 
\And clear- -toned voice that said, “He shall 
not die !”’ 


ise He shall not die'’—the gloomy forest 

thrill’d 

‘Tothat sweet sound. A sudden wonder fell 

‘On that fierce throng ; and heart and hand 
were still’d, 

‘Struck down, as by the whisper ofa spell 

‘pees gazed, ~their dark souls bow'd be- 
fore the maid, ‘ 

‘She of the dancing step in wood and glade! 

And, as her cheek flushed through its olive 

| hue, 

\As her black tresses in the night-wind flew, 

‘Something o’ermastered them from that 
young mien— 


—- of heaven, in silence felt and 


seen ; 

And seeming, to their child-like faith, a 
token * 

‘That the Great Spirit by her voice had 
spoken 


‘They loosed the bonds that held their cap- 
| tive’s breath: 

From his pale lips they touk the cup of 
| death ; 

‘They quench’d the brand beneath the cy- 
} press tree ; 

“Away, they cried, ‘‘voung stranger,thou 
art free’’ ! 





| A Woman’s Arrection.—An affect- 
ing incident is related in a work just pub- 
lished in England, called a “Tour in 
Connaught,” which illustrates the super- 
stition of the lower classes in Ireland, 








Breaks on the stern and dread solemnity ,— 


as well as the love of woman for her hus- 
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band and children— love beyond the 
tomb, and fastening on eternity. 

Just near the top was a little flat— 
‘There sir, says the Guide, ‘just there a 
poor woman and her two children perish- 
ed not Jong ago—the crathur’s husband, 
had died of a decay,and left her desolate,| 
and it was not for her low state, without! 
any to doa hand’s turn for herself and) 
her children, that grieved her; but it was) 
that she had no means to get masses said 
for his sow] ; and she thought of him ev- 
ery night suffering away in purgatoy, and 
crying out in the middle of the flames, 
O, Biddy, jewel, can’t you help me out of 
this torment ?” So she thought of coming 
up here to the rock; it was not the sea- 
son at all for such a work, it was long af- 
ter Hollandtide, and not a pilgrim had 
passed up for many a long day; but poor 
Biddy was resolved to set out, for her 
dear Darby was suffering; and as she 
was a lone woman, and had no one to 
leave her two children, she took them 
with her and faced the mountain ; it was, 
as I said, a bad season; the day was wet 
and windy, and some of her neighbors 
who saw her going up, shook their heads 
and wished that God would get her safe 
over her blessed work—nobody can tell 
whether she went through all her stations 
or not; the crathur any how tried her 
best, and night came down on her, and 
such a night—the storm set in from the 
north west, the ocean came tumbling in 
from the head of Achill—the rain pour- 
ed thick, soft and sweeping below, but 
was all hard driving sleet on the moun- 
tain. ‘To this spot poor Biddy retreated 
for shelter, and nothing had she to save 
herself and little ones but her thread-bare 
cloak. To make my story short, the neigh- 
bors fearing for her, went up next morn- 
ing in search of her, and here they found 
her and the little things beside her, all 
stiff and huddled together; the cloak was 
wrapped round the children—the poor 
fond mother (heaven be her rest, and sure 
it .s she is there, dying when doing such 
a holy work) had stripped her own body 
of its covering to save those she loved 
better than her own life, but to no pur- 
pose.’ 








FEMALE INFLUENCE.—I have observed 


self-respect kept alive by finding that al- 
though aJ] abroad be darkness and humil- 
ation, yet there is still a little world of 
love at home, of which he is monarch. 
Whereas, a single man is apt to run to 
waste and self-neglect; to fall to ruins, 
like some deserted mansion, for want of 
an inhabitant. I have often had occasion 
to remark the fortitude with which wo- 
men sustain the-most overwhelming re- 
verses of fortune. Those disasters which 
break down the spirit of a man and pros- 
trate him in the dust, seem to call forth 
all the energies of the softer sex, and 
give such intrepidity and elevation to 
their character, that at times it approach- 
es to sublimity. Nothing can be more 
touching than to behold a soft and ten- 
der female, who had been all weakness 
and dependence, and alive to every trivial 
roughness, while treading the prosperous 
path of life, suddenly rising in mental 
force to be the comforter and supporter 
of her husband under misfortunes, abid- 
ing with unshrinking firmness the bitter- 
est blast of adversity. As the vine which 
has long twined its graceful foliage about 
the oak, and had been lifted by it in sun- 
shine, will, when the hardy plant is rifted 
by the thunderbolt, cling around it with 
its tendrils, and bind up its shattered 
bough ; so, too, it is beautifully ordered 
by Providence that woman, who is the 
ornament of man in his happier hours, 
should be his stay and solace when smit- 
ten with sudden calamity,—winding her- 
self into the rugged recesses of his na- 
ture, tenderly supporting the drooping 
head, and binding up the broken heart.— 
Irving. 





W oman.—Perhaps one of the most in- 
dispensable and endearing qualifications 
of feminine character is an amiable tem- 
per. Cold and callous must be the man 
who does not treasure the meek and gen- 
tle spirit of a confiding woman. Her lips 
may not be sculptured in the lines of 
beauty, her eye may not roll in dazzling 
splendor, but if the native smile be ever 
ready to welcome, and the glances are 
fraught with clinging devotion or shrink- 
ing sensibility, such must be held as far 
above “gold and rubies.” A few mo- 
ments of enduring silence would often 


thata married man falling into misfor-||prevent years of discord and unhappiness, 
tune, is more apt to retrieve his situation||but the keen retort and waspish argument 
in the world thana single one, chiefty||too often break the chain of affection link 
because his spirits are soothed and re-||by link,and leave the heart with no tie to 

















tzieved by domestic endearments, and his||hold it but stern and frigid duty. 
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Popular Tales. 
For the Pearl. 





ATHELWOLD AND ELFRIDA, 


OR THE AMBITIOUS BEAUTY. 


— 


The grey-haired harper had just ceased 
his song, and the noble guests,weary of the 
wassail, were beginning to yield to the sof- 
tening influence of sleep; when Edgar a- 
rose from his seat and, waving his hand, 
retired leaning on the arm of his young fa- 
vorite Athelwold. Reaching his private 
chamber he sank into his chair and sat as 


if buried in deep thought for the space of 


several minutes. Rousing himself from 

his reverie, he turned to his favorite who 

stood behind his chair, and said :-— 
‘“‘Athelwold, why is it we hear so much 


of late from our lords about the peerless 


Elfrida? By the mass it would seem as if 
my whole court were a wooing this hidden 
beeuty of the west.” 


“My liege,” replied the complaisant 
Athelwold, “the fair Elfrida is the princess 
of beauty, and rumor saith she hath not 
her equal for a soft eye and a fair skin in 


all your majesty’s dominions.’ 


claimed Edgar, musingly, and then start- 
ing from his reverie, he continued: ‘ By 
the cross of St. Peter, thou art right, Ath- 
elwold, it were folly to woo an unseen 
damsel. What sayest thou to a visit to 
the fair one, that from thy faithful testi- 
mony we may be satisfied of her charms.’ 





‘I am at your majesty’s commands,’ re- 
plied Athelwold. 

‘Then let to-morrow’s dawn see thee 
on thy way to Devonshire. Speed thee 
well on thy journey and hasten back with 
thy report. But see toit, that none know 
the object of thy visit to the west, save our 
royal self; and here is something to pur- 
chase hospitality on the way,’ and Edgar 
ihrew him a purse of gold. 

The parties to whom we have so uncer- 
emoniously introduced our readers, in the 
|ipreceding conversation, were Edgar, the 
warlike monarch of England, and Athel- 
wold, his favorite and minister. Edgar 
was a descendant of the Saxon conquerors 
whose resistless valor had wrested all pow- 
er from the hands of the ancient Islanders, 
and had planted their own standards on 
nearly every hill of Britain. He had suc- 
-eeded to the British throne upon the death 


“Say you so indeed, my Athelwold,’’||,¢ his brother Edwy, a. p. 959. His pub- 


responded Edgar. ‘It is long since death 
robbed us of our queen, and we are desir- 
ous of exchanging our present loneliness 


for the companionship of some fair dame 


What suy you to Elfrida, as the future 
queen of Britain?’’ and he walked toa 
splendid mirror and viewed himself with a 
look that seemed to say, “‘ I have a person 
aside from my regal character, not to be 
despised even by this peerless queen o1 


beauty.” 


“If, my lord,” resumed the courtier 


lic character was marked by signal energy 
ind success in the administration of affairs, 
both in peace and in war; but his private 
‘life had been disgraced by the most detest- 
able crimes. His licentiousness knew no 
bounds, and shortly after the death of his 
lirst wife, he had basely seduced a young 
and beautiful Nun from the obligations of 
virtue and piety ; who, after eloping from 
her convent, resided with him as his mis- 
tress. But the fiery Dunstan, whom Edgar 
j|had raised to the archbishopric of Canter- 


‘dame report hath’not lied, and Elfrida bel|bury, in defiance of his civil power, level- 


as beautiful as her fame speaketh, she 


‘ied the whole artillery of the church 


would be a most proper person to share|lagainst him, and by threats of malediction, 
your majesty’s throne and bed, for her fa-||he was induced to part with his ill-gotten 
ther hath a fair estate, and no ungentle||mistress. Our story opens shortly after 
blood runs in the veins of my lord of Dev-|ithis occurred, and about the middle of his 
onshire. But does my liege think it wise|/reign, or a. p. 967. 


to express his wish, until he hath ample 
proof that report hath not spoken falsely? 


|| Agreeably with the request of his mas- 
‘liter, Athelwold attended by a few retain- 








‘True! true and wisely spoken!’ ex-|lers, started for the castle of the earl o 
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Devonshire. Arriving there, he affected||safe return. ‘But hast dais seen ne. bait 
to be on a hunting excursion, and profess-/jof our love ?’ 

ed to cali merely to offer his respects to/|/ Had the wily courtier been closely 
his grace and his noble daughter. | The fa- -|jwatched, the color of his cheeks might 
vorite of majesty was not likely to meet|have been observed to change, and the tone 


with a repulse, and he was accordingly re-|jof his voice to falter. He was about to 





ceived with the utmost courtesy and re-|play a deeply deceptive game, and that 
spect. His astonishment at beholding the|\game was to be played with a king ;—for 
‘ i 
ja moment he trembled at his own temerity. 


fair daughter of the duke, was great be- 
yond description Tohim it appeared that//But accustomed to dissemble, he soon 
her beauty surpassed all that fame had ev-|shook off his fears and resumed his wont- 
er trumpeted orancient harper sung. Hered self-possession, as he replied. 

high and lofty brow, her long, dark brown! 1 ‘It was well, my liege, that your majes- 
hair, her soft blue eyes, her majetsic mien| ity sent to gain true knowledge of the peer- 
and musical voice all appeared to him to less E Itrida, else your majesty had taken a 
be at the very summit of perfection ; and|/que en whose highest claim is her wealth.’ 
ere he had time to guard his heart, it was ‘Then she is not beautiful, or art thou 
gone. The beauty of Elfrida triumphed, over jealous for the honor of our crown ?’ 
and the affections of the courtier were led/asked Edgar. ‘Surely so universal a re- 
captive at her will. Absorbed in admira-||port cannot be wholly false !’ 

tion of her beauty and revelling in the'| ‘The Earl of Devonshire, my lord,’ re- 
sunshine of her smiles, he forgot the wish-|| plied the wily Athelwold, ‘hath many fair 
es of his king, and staid, but to press his) estates; these all fallto the husband of El- 
own suit and to woo the damsel for him-|frida, and the beauty of a nobie dower 
self. Being of noble blood and high in fa-) hath been added to a damsel of common 
vor with the king, his advances were ac-\\worth, and arrayed her in a_ borrowed 
cepted, and he departed the betrothed of|plumage. Be assured, my liege, that dame 
Elfrida. jireport hath lied in proclaiming her the 
She hath 


had not returned. Edgar was growing 1m-} |some charms, it is true; but they are ex- 


Two weeks had passed and Athelwold)igreatest beauty of England. 


patient, and he paced his chamber with a! ‘celled by many a fair lady of our court.’ 
Athel- 


to glance from the window at the bridge jwold ? asked the prince, evidently disap- 


restless tread, as ever and anon he stopped) ‘Canst thou deseribe her to us, 
which crossed the moat below. The sunij/pointed. ‘Describe her if thou canst, for 
had just sunk to its diurnal resting place,||tis passing strange if a common damsel 
and the long, lank evening shawows were|\hath excited so much praise. Why, even 
vasting their gloom across the apartment ol /our bards sing the beauty of Elfrida!’ 


the king, when a long and loud blast from ‘They, my lord, sing but to please the 


a war-trumpet announced the return of the fancies of their hearers, but the report of 


1 - . al 7. ° . 
courtier. The clank of the draw-bridge||the surpassing beauty of Elfrida is false as 
as it fell heavily across the bridge next|\my lord himself would say could he see 
broke the evening’s silence, and then the|her.’ 


tramp of horses was heard in the court!, ¢But her description! her description, 





yard. A short time passed and Athel wold) Athelwold !’ 

stood in the presence of his master. | ‘In person, my lord, she is tall, but her 
‘Hail, good Athelwold!’ exclaimed Ed_||proportions are not cele and she is want- 

gar, ‘the saints have watched over thee on|ling in that gracious bearing so essential to 

ep journey and thou hast returned to us)true majesty. Her brow is too large for 


safe and sound; by the blessed Virgin wel beauty, her hair is brown and her eyes 


will have a score of Ave Marias sung by! blue and soft. Her voice is musical and 
our good monks asa thank-offering for thy||pretty—in short, my lord, she is a pretty 
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damse} like hundreds of our English maid-|pass, and where it rebounds in fearful re- 


: cA ‘ : 
ens; but her riches have made her thejjtributions upon his head. He, who suc- 


perfect beauty which common fame pro-/iceeds in gaining wealth by treachery, shall 


claimeth fer. There is magic, my lord,/never want an envious enemy to discover 


; é . } 
in riches; they can transform a pretty) 


his deceit and to work his ruin. He may 


shepherd girl into a Venus; and it is thellenjoy his gains for a time, as the silly fish 


Earl of Devonshire’s vast weath that has 
thrown so rich a charm around the daugh- 
ter; and no wonder, for such estates as) 
his make her a very desirable object for 
any subject of your majesty.’ 

‘Enough, Athelwold, we rely upon your 
judgement and shall seek a queen else- 
where. But what shall be your guerdon 
for this new service rendered us?’ 

‘Such as my poor services are your 
majesty is welcome to them; but as it suits 
your geperosity to reward your poor sub- 
jects, periaps my lord will grant me one 
small favor.’ 





‘It is yours, Athelwold, if my kingdom 
aes : te oes I 
contains it. Name it boldly and it is yours. | 


‘My lord, I ask no higher boon than) 
your consent to my becoming the wooer of, 


I'lfrida, and your influence with his grace! 
x : 
the Duke, that I may gain her hand. 


‘The hand of Elfrida! By the keys of, 
St. Peter, thou fillest us with astonish-| 
ment!’ | 

‘Elfrida has riches, my liege and to al 


subject needy as myself, her fair estates! 


rejoices in the morsel it nibbles from the 
bait of the angler, but there is a hook be- 
yond; upon which he is destined to writhe 
in the anguish and bitterness of detection 
and disgrace. Thus while the treacherous 
Athelwold was secretly rejoicing in fan- 
vied security, an enemy was working his 
destruction. 
At the court of Edgar was a courtier 
named Ethelwolf, who had long envied 
the influence and popularity of Athelwold. 
He had been a suitor at the feet of Elfrida, 
and had felt the pang of rejection. He 
knew her beauty to be but fairly praised 
by the breath of fame, and he knew too of 
Athelwold's treachery; for a page of the 
king's bedchamber had revealed the facts 
to his knowledge. He had long and im- 
patiently waited for the moment of revenge. 
That moment had arrived. His enemy 
was married, and had gained his bride by 
treachery to an affectionate and generous 
master. 

For some time Ethel wolf vainly attempt- 
ed to gain a private interview with Edgar; 


. . . | eae . . . 
would be a valuable acquisition, and al-||but failing in this, he sent him the follow- 





though she is not handsome enough to 
grace a throne, yet she may grace the 
humbler home of Athelwold.’ 

‘Aha! aha! I see,’ replied Edgar laugh- 
ingly, ¢thou wouldst marry Elfrida’s es- 
tates. Well, thou shalt have thei if our 
influence can secure the damsel.’ 

A few weeks passed and the nuptials of 
Athelwold and Elfrida were celebrated at 
Devonshire castle, and the cunning favor- 
ite, by moralizing with his beantiful prize 
on the profligacy of Edgar’s court, prevail- 
ed upon her to defer her visit to court un- 
til some distant period. He hoped for the 
marriage of Edgar, when he conceived he 
might present his wife with less danger of} 
jusing his master’s favor than at the present. 

But deception has a climax. A point 


| 
} 


| 


; 


ing laconic but expressive note. 
Muy it please your most gracious majesty : 

Athelwold hath deceived thee. He 
spake of Elfrida with contempt to thee that 
he might gain her himself. She is as beau- 
tiful as she hath been reported to be. Let 
his majesty see her, and he will be con- 
vinced that treachery hath been practised 
by Athelwold. 

Your majesty’s humble servant, 
‘ ErHetwotrr. 

Edgar took no other notice of this epistle 
than to send for Athelwold. Shortly after, 
he proposed a wolf hunt in the western 
counties, and accordingly a most royal par- 
ty left Wessex for Devonshire. After sev- 
eral days hunting, they approached, as if 
by mere accident, the residence of the rich 








beyond which its practised dupe cannot 
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Earl of Devonshire, and then Edgar gal- 
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14 Athelwold and Elfrida. 








lantly proposed to visit the wife of his vv hoes lofty look pointed to the latter: and 
vorite. So condescending a request could) ambition triumphed. 


not be denied; and deeply confused, the] Edgar arrived. Elfrida appeared re- 


unfortunate Athelwold begged permission)|splendent with beauty and emblazoned 
to hasten forward to prepare his lady for) with jewels. Athelwold’s pierced heart 
her royal guest. Obtaining leave, he nantietels | in sadness and sorrow; Edgar's was 
ed in advance of the noble party. 


led captive in the bonds of guilty love. It 
Athelwold sought his wife, and falling'\was but too apparent that Athelwold had 


at her feet he looked most beseechingly as) lost a wife and a master in one day. 
he said :— 





In 
ithe morning he had arisen the happy hus- 
« Pardon me, dearest Elfrida, for an act ,|\b: ind of the most beautiful woman of her 
which, although it deprived youofacrown,|time and the confidant of a powerful 
has gained you at least a faithful heart.) prince; at even the wife abhorred him,the 
When first I visited you, it was at the re-!monarch frowned. A striking illustration 
quest of king Edgar, who hearing of your lof the mutability of human hopes. To-day 
beauty, desired your hand, and sent me to| they flourish like the summer plant; 


to- 
learn the truth or falsehood of the report 


|morrow they are chaff careering in the 
which spoke so fervently of your charms.) wild winds of heaven. 


I came; your beauty enamored me. 1| The next day Edgar proposed to contin- 


pressed my own suit, and afterwards de-|jue the hunt, and peremptorily required the 
ceived my too indulgent prince. ‘To-day attendance of Athelwold, who now trav- 
Edgar visits you. My deception will bejlelled no longer by his master’s side, but far 
discovered, and my poor life will be the||back in the gay troop that followed in his 
price of my duplicity. You, Elfrida, can |{train. 


During the day the unfortunate fa- 
save me. 


Disguise that ineffable beauty||vorite became separated from all the com- 
and confirm my statements to his majesty,!|pany save two—the fiery Ethelwolf and a 
and you may save your husband. Display |fierce ruffian-like retainer, both of whom 
those charms in their native loveliness, |had by a strong effort kept near him since 
and his doom is sealed. By our mutual|morning. Finding themselves in an ob- 
loves, Elfrida, L implore you to conceal|scure part of the forest, they threw off all 
and disguise your charms!’ \disguise and approaching Athelwold,Ethel- 
He ceased to speak. Elfrida burst into||wolf exclaimed, 
tears and exclaimed : | * Now proud caitiff, I have thee; the 
smiles of Edgar are no longer thine; die! 
traitorous Athelwold! Was this thy boast-| thou traitor, DIE!’ and he plunged his dag- 
ed love?’ And asif recollecting herself, ger deep into his heart, while a diabolical 


she paused a moment, and then continued, laugh coursed over his pale countenance. 


* But I will meet thy wishes.’ With these'/The retainer followed the blow of his mas- 
words she rushed out of the room, w aving |te r by plunging his sword deep into the 
her hand for her husband not to follow. __||body of the dying man, who as he fell from 

A mighty conflict now ensued in the||his horse muttered 
heart of the beautiful wife—a conflict be-|| False Elfrida !’ 
tween ambition and love, for she had some! 
love for Athelwold. 


‘Then I have lost acrown through thee, \ 








and died. 
The forest leaves became his shroud, 
Should she disguise||and the sad winds of autumn as they stray- 


her beauty and save her husband, and thus| ed mournfully through the forest, sang a 


sacrifice the proud fame her rare beauty||requiem to his departed soul. 


had acquired, and the honors of a queenly|| A few weeks passed and the court of 


diadem; or should she win the heart of| Wessex was joyfully engaged in the cele- 
Edgar? These were the questions eaeinentine of the nuptials of a royal pair. Ed- 
fickle heart debated. Affection with tear-|ig: irand Elfrida were married. Through 


ful aspect pointed to the former; ambition)|blood, the guilty pair had waded their way 
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Altamont, Maurice, and the City Belle. 15 





to the bridal bed; for Edgar had encoura-\|[sland on the other, while its waves mur- 
ged the murderers of his ancient favorite to |ur beneath the walls of Castle Garden, 
their bloody deed, and Elfrida shrunk not and the invigorating breezes from its am- 
: iple surface render the Battery one of the 
et : most delightful promenades in the world. 
murderer. She had her ambition gratified.|1 6 outlet to the sea, called the Narrows, 
She was the proud queen of England. But)js, in one place, of such small breadth, 
was she happy? Not if conscience had ajthat a chain was stretched across it du- 
ring the war of the Revolution, to pre- 
ed ; .,,(vent British ships from going up to the 
‘‘ Amidst your train this unseen judge willll.ity, This narrow pass is now well 
7 , wait, _|\guarded with forts, and a hostile fleet at- 
Examine how you came by all your state |tempting to pass up into the Bay, would 
Watde ait a pempaae ‘lorer ?? ibe exposed to speedy destruction. A 
Uh mallog rebers traitors murderer * lsteamboat plies continually between New 
Thus severely did the deception of the York and Staten Island. The landing at 
ill-fated Athelwold recoil back upon him-lthe latter place is about fifteen miles from 
self in a fearful fate. Better had he frank- |the city, anda commodious hotel supplies 
ithe visiters, who flock thither in the gen- 
a ial season, with refreshments of every de- 
then, though he had lost a wife, yet would |scription. The romantic pleasantness of 
he have saved a life. The conduct of El-'ithe scenery, the cool sea breeze, and ac- 
frida, however, merits the severest con- |commodations of which we have spoken, 
demnation. As long as history retains her |/empt many of both sexes to spend sever- 
: ‘al hours at Staten Island during the time 
} : ; jjof flowers. 

cration of mankind, asa disgrace to her} By reference to the cut, the reader will 
scover a number of persons at the bot- 
these led her to sacrifice on ambition’s al-|toin of a long slope which leads to the ho- 
tars, as true a heart as ever beat in human|tel. The building itself is out of sight. 
From that small group the reader will 
she the last of her sex who has felt the||ind no difficulty in selecting a couple 
, ljseated on the ground, to whom a waiter 
power of these tempters. Many a fair ones \t-om the hotel is offering fruit and lemon- 
since her remote day, has lost her peace lade, This lady and gentleman are the 
and reputation on similar grounds. Marri- |subjects of a melancholy legend, derived 
ed tothe youth who labored hard to win)from the most authentic sources, which it 

. may not be amiss to relate. 


from the guilty embraces of her husband's 





place in her heart, for 








ly told the truth to his royel master and 


name, she should be held up to the exe- 


sex. Pride and vanity were her tempters:)| 4; 





breast—for such was Athelwold’s. Noris 


her love, she has learned too late that one, | 
more rich—more ,lovely—more noble—| Some years’ ago, there was a celebra- 
loved and would have won her, had she|ted belle 0 New York, by the name of 
2 : per aoe iMiss Lewis. It was not on account of 
been a prize to win. This discovery has! or wealth that the name of this young 
created dissatisfaction and led to unavaila- lady was so often heard in Park Place and 
ble wishes for disunion—sometimes to|Broadway ; for she was in moderate cir- 
cumstances. Her beauty was not supe- 
rior to that of many ladies of the day; 
; ibut it was her witching manners that at- 
“What careth she for hearts when once||tracted so many hearts to her, united toa 
possessed ?”” mind which nature had accomplished 
——. with all those rare gifts which go to make 
ALTAMONT. MAURICE, AND THE"? ot idea of feminine excellence. Her 
CITY BELLE: |hand was soughtby many, and as she 

4LA se 2 . 
[could not accept all the offers which were 
A LEGEND OF STATEN ISLAND. made her, she consented to receive one 
The harbor of New-York is well known jas her lover. He was an officer of the 
to be one of the best inthe Union. A)|Navy, whose real name we must disguise, 
large bay, at the junction of the East andjjas his relatives still reside in New York, 
Hudson rivers, laves the shores of New-||We shall call him Altamont. Whether 
Jersey and Staten Islandon the one hand,| Miss Lewis became attached to him or 
and bounds the Western end of Longi|not, we do not possess the means of de- 


worse—to crime and guilt! Well may the 


poet say of such, 
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ciding; but her lover adored her. In ajjtheir way to the landing place. The mu- 


few months after the commencement of| 
their acquaintance, he was obliged to tear, 
himself from her society, and proceed to 
a foreign station. For some misdemean- 
or, he was cashiered from the service, and 
was hemgeforth regarded asa disgraced 
man. Bat the young lady who had plight- 
ed her troth, did not desert him on the 
first announcement of this unpleasant in- 
telligence. It was not until a captiva- 
ting youth by the name of Maurice fel! 
under her observation, that the rebel in 
her breast counselled the desertion of her 
fallen lover. He was absent, and some 
thought he would never return to his na- 
tive country, as he was known to be very 
sensitive to disgrace. Several months 
had elapsed, and Miss Lewis received no 
intelligence from him. inthe meantime 
young Maurice had become tenderly at- 
tached to the celebrated belle, and the 
feeling was mutual. He declared him- 
self and was accepted. Never did two 
young people appear more suitable for 
each other. Even rival suitors ceased to 
envy, when Maurice bore away the prize, 
and they frankly confessed, though with 
aching hearts, that they could not hupe 
to see the young lady more happily ma- 
ted. The wedding day was fixed; and 
in the mean time, Maurice and his belov- 
ed maign were seldom separated from 
each other. 

It was on a Sunday afternoon; the 
weather was fine; and scarcely a breeze 
discomposed the glassy smoothness of the 
waters, when our two lovers were ram- 
bling together over the lawns and through 
the sylvan shades of Staten Island.— 
Time flies swiftly with lovers, and nearly 
all the company had retired to the steam- 





sic of a singular bird attracted their at- 
tention, and they lingered behind until 
ithe sun was fairly down. The youth then 
bade his beloved sit down on a rock 
while he went to the top of a small knoll 
in order to ascertain exactly where they 
iwere. He returned in afew moments, 
ibut Miss Lewis was gone! He called 
aloud upon her name ; he hunted in every 
thicket, but in vain. The evening grew 
darker. He thought she might have play- 
ed him a trick and gone alone to the ho- 
tel He sought her there, but she had 
jnot been seen; andin a few moments all 
ithe inhabitants had turned out with torch- 
les in search of the missing damsel. Still 
no tidings of her could be obtained.— 
Days passed away. Large rewards were 
offered in the newspapers for her discov- 
ery ; and nothing was known of her un- 
tiltwo years afterwards, when a ring 
‘known to be hers was found in a dark clus- 
iter of trees near the spot where Maurice 
Ihad last seen her. Curiosity prompted the 
finders of the ring to dig, when her skele- 
‘ton was found hidden in a natural hollow 
and covered up with stones and leaves! 

Several years afterward, Lieut. Alta- 
mont died a common beggar in the hos- 
pital, and confessed that he had thus re- 
warded her treachery ; having passed up 
the inlet above mentioned, alone in a skiff, 
and watched his opportunity to drag her 
into the bushes and stab her to the heart. 
He then fled from his country, and be- 
came a wanderer over the world for sey- 
en years, 

Maurice pined away and died two 
years after the loss of his betrothed. 








THE DREAM OF BORRERAY. 





boat, before they observed the declining 
sun, nearly arrived at.its occidental goal. 
The evening is begun to rystle! 
through the brake; the tops of. “the! 
tallest trees-rustied in thé wind. 

The lovers stood on a little eminence 
commanding a view of the bay, and also 
of the mouth ofa small inlet which wound 
around among the shrubbery, and took its 
rise from a stream called “The Kills,” 
which washes the Northern and Western 
part of the Island, dividing it from the 
main land. While they looked forth up- 
on the waters, they discerned a small 
boat, occupied by a single individual, just 
entering the Kills. A passing remark 
was made, and then they slowly descend- 
ed into a valley skirted by thick black 
underwood, intending leisurely to pursue 





Q* 


In the 15th century, Macdonald, Lord 
of the Isles, invaded the island of Mull 
with a large force: and Maclean, the 
chief of that clan, being taken by sur- 
prise, was not prepared to’resist his pow- 
erful enemy in the field.’ He therefore 
retired, and took up a very strong posi- 
tion near a place called Leckalee, on the 
western side of Benmore, the loftiest 
mountain of that mountainous island.— 
The Lord of the Isles encamped by the 
sea-side, below the men of ‘Mull. 
Maclean, of Borreray, was a vassal of 
Macdonald, and attended his superior on 
this expedition with all his people. He 
was a man of great prudence, and stood 
very high in the esteem of his Lord, who 
was accustomed to consult him on all im- 
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portant occasions. Every attempt to com-! 
promise the feud having failed, the Lord! 
7 the Isles announced his resolation to, 

ttack the Macleans on the following! 
noid His men were brave and nu- 
merous, but the advantage of the ground 
which his enemies occupied, gave them) 
every chance of success; and there could| 
be no doubt that the Macdonalds must 
suffer severe loss, whatever the ultimate} 
result might be. 


Situated as Borreray was, it did not) 
become him directly to oppose the attack;) 
bat availing himself of the credulity and 

siperstition so prevalent in that age, he, 
adopted a more effectual means of pre-, 
venting the destruction of his mutaal 
friends, and it deserves to be recorded to 
his honor. 


On the morning of the intended battle, 
Rorreray was summoned to council at a) 
very early hour, and he appeared extreme-| 
Jy dejected. Macdonald observed this,! 
and remarking that it must naturally be 
distressing to ) his feelings to be engaged; 
against his own clan, he | kindly entreated 
that Borreray should take charge of a 
body of men intended for a reserve. The 
other thanked the Lord of the Isles, but 
declined the favor; and assured his su- 
perior that though he felt much reluc-! 
tance to spill the blood of his clansmen, 
that was by no means the chief cause or 
his sorrow. ‘The Lord of the Isles re- 
quested to know what other cause he 
could have, and Maclean appeared very! 
averse from disclosing it; but he at last 
informed Macdonald that ‘he had a dreain) 
the preceding night, which gave him 
great alarm. In his sleep he had been) 
visited by a supernatural being which} 
chanted to him some verses, which may, 
be translated as follows : 


| 
| 


‘‘ Thou dark and dismal Leckalee, ' 


The fatal fight befalls on thee ; 
The race of Gillean shall prevail,— 
The stranger's strength this day shall fail- 


The lofty, towering Garnydhu 
Shall yield the eagles plenteous food ; 
Ere swords to their black sheaths return, 


satisfaction,effected his ju ates andl bie 


mane purpose; and the Lord of the Isles 
left Mull without bloodshed, 





SPRING SONG. 
Rose! Rose! Open thy leaves! 
Spring is whispering love to thee. 
Rose! Rose! Open thy leaves ! 
Near is the nightingale on the tree 
Open thy leaves, 
Open thy leaves, 
And fill with balm breath the ripening, 
eves! 


Lily! Lily ! Awake, awake ! 
The fairy wanteth her flowery buat: 
ily! Lily! Awake! Awake! 
Oh! set thy sweet-lauden bark afloat 
Lily, awake ! 
Lily, awake ! 
And cover with leaves the sleeping take 
Flowers! Flowers! Come forth! ‘Tis 
Spring! 
Stars of the woods, of the hills, and dells' 
Fair valley-lilies come forth and ring 
In your green turrets your silvery bells! 
Flowers, come forth! 
"Tis Spring! Come forth! 


| West winds for ever, and a groan fur the 


north ! ! 








Ee Bumtarist. 
A SAILOR’S STORY, 


OR THE LAND VOYAGE. 


“His horse, who never in that sort 
Had handled been before, 

What thing upon his back had got 
Did wonder more and more.” 





“Why, d’ye see, (says Ben,) it was that 
’ere time when most of the channel flect 


were at Spithead, and liberty-men were 
ashore every day. 


Well, the old Ber- 
fleur was going to be paid off, and what 
does we do, but determined’ to have a 
grand sheave-o before all hands separi- 


ted. So we sends dispatches to Fareham 
to have a good dinner ready for us on 


New Year's Day, with oceans of grog 


and mountains ef baeca; and so we mus- 


ter’d that ’ere morning to the number of 


i r seventy, some on horses, some on 
The Red Knight's blood shall stain the ose Ree pig weber dive 


burn.”’ 


These words are much more expressive 


in the original Gaelic. When Borreray 


donkeys; and as for chaises and gigs, 
there was a pretty set-out. 

Well, we weighed with a foul wind 
from Capstan-square, and after making a 


had told this story and recited these lines|\great many tacks, hove to before the Ad- 


in the presence of the leaders of the Mac- 
donalds, they all declared their determi- 
nation not to attack the enemy. 

‘Thus Maclean of Borreray, with great 


miral’ s, and saluted him with three hear- 
ty cheers. Harry Cole was mounted on 
a Jerusalem poney, that backed astarn 
right through the window of a pastry- 
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cook’s shop. There was a dish of flum- 
mery, pies, and tarts, rolled in all direc- 
tions; it soon made abun-dance among 
the small fry—-barbers and sweeps,brick- 
layers and tailors! there was precious 


work! Well, old Harry dismounted, and} 


r 


“That’s a cracker (says Tom — see- 
ing as how it was no more like a horse 
‘than your honor, but a breken-back’d rat- 
ile-trap ould mare ; and, belike your wor- 
‘ship-~.” 

“T must insist on one speaking at a 


taking his animal on his shoulders,walks|time, (said the mayor,) and first let me 
deliberately out,and sets him down in the/|hear the man’s complaint.” 


street, ordering ’em to send in their bill, 


and he’d make good the damages. 

At last we clear’d the town, and form- 
ed the order of sailing in two divisions. 
Black Jackson, the captain of the main- 
top, commanded one, and Jem Crampton 
the other, and the wind coming favorable 
the signal was made to crack on all sail. 
It was a fine sight to see the small craft 
scud out of our way, and the road was |i- 
ned with speckt-tatoes to gaze at the 
fieet. Well, d’ye see, Tou Butt—you re- 
members T’om Butt, a comical crojack 


eyed fellow, as dry as a biscuit when he!) 


was well soak’d? Tom Buit had gota 
dull sailer,that wouldn’t answer her helm, 
and so he and Jack Moberly, whose craft 
was every bit as bad, were left astern.— 
Tom, thinking she was out of trim, and 
too much by the head, gets out of the 
saddle, and shifts ballast farther ait; that 
was worse, for his vessel lufft right up in 
the wind, came athwart Jack’s bows, and 
capsized him in an instant; but that 
warn’t the best of it: however, we had a 
glorious day, and next morning toss’d up 
our anchors for Portsmouth. 

Well, poor Jack Moberly was taken 
before the Mayor by the rogue of a land- 
lord that hired him the horse, and all 
hands attended as witnesses; indeed, it 
made such a kick up, that hundreds were 
in attendance outside the court. Jack, 
his face plastered and patched in all di- 
rections, was put to the bar, the landlord 
on his right, and Tom Butt on his left. 

“Well, what is your complaint?” said 
Sir J. Carter. 

“Why, please your worship, hired this 
here fellow a horse—” 

“Fellow ! (says Jack,) who do you call 
fellow? I’ve gota collar to my shirt as 
well as you.” 

“Don’t interrupt him, my friend,” said 
the mayor. 


“There, (replied Jack, slueing round to}! 


the landlord,) doesn’t his honor call me 
friend ?—and shiver my old tarry trousers 


if I wont be a friend to your worship as) 


long as I live.” @ 
“Well, well, let the man go on.” 
“So I hired him a horse.” 


“Why, please your worship, they hired 
imy mare, as capital a roader as ever was 
backed, thof I say it myself; she cost 
|me=—” 
| “ But that hes nothing to do with the 
concern,” exclaimed the magistrate. 
| “No, your worship: Well, yesterday 
ithey brings her back again, beth knees 
broke, and her face eut to pieces, and so 
I threw her on his hands, to make good 
the loss, but they refuse to satisfy me.” 
| “What do you estimate the worth of 
the beast 7” 

“Thirty pound, your worship, and little 
enough too.” 
| “Well, my friend, and what have you 
‘to say to that ?” 
“Why, if you pleases, (says Tom Butt,) 
Pll overhaul the whole matter, for my 
messmate is rather taut bound about the 
upper works.” 

“let me hear it then as clear as pos#i- 
ble.” 
| “Why dye see, we met to have a bit 
of a jollification, as all hands were going 
to be drafted into different ships. Well, 
your worship, the fleet weigh’d from the 
town, and the commander in chief made 
the signal to make all possible sail, and 
so they crack’d on, that 1 and Jack here 
iwere left hull-down astern. Well, your 
honor, being willing to drag up with the 
‘rear squadron, we carried a taut press,bat 
a sudden squall threw us slap aback, and 
Jack’s vessel being crazy and leaky with- 
ial, turned the turtle with him, and, sure 
‘enough, stove in the animal’s bows, and 
carried away part of Jack’s cutwater, and 
sundry other damages. Well, ’twasa 
blessed thing that the squall did happen, 
for the fleet were obliged to shorten sail ; 
and so some on ’em was ordered to take 
him in tow. As soon as the rain abated, 
and the wind lull’d, they carried on, and 
we got to Fareham in good time. Jack 
‘Tempest made sail to the doctor’s for six 
yards of plaster, and so we parcell’d and 
woulded the shiver’d parts in both the 
‘beast and my messmate,giving ’em a good 


| 
| 
| 


lick of tar; and then we brought him to 
a court-martial for losing his ship, but af- 
ter a close flistigation of the case, he was 














honorably quided, for it was fully—” 
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At this moment there was a terrible| 
rookery and noise outside the court. 

“See what’s the matter there,” said the 
mayor. 

‘he hubbub continued, and the officer 
returned with a report that it was some 
sailors who had brought another witness. 

“Tet em come in,” says the magistrate. 

The doors were opened, and in came 
Joe Jarves, leading the ould mare. My 
stars! there was a bobbery. The animal 
was strips of plaster from stem to starn, 
and looked in astate of starvation. I dare} 
say the crows always followed her. How-| 
somever, Joe begins—* Look here, your; 
worship, my messmate is in limbo for 
breaking this here creature’s knees ; now} 
I say she ought to be clapp’d in limbo for 
breaking my messmate’s face,for that ’ere' 
genus there said she had been over the} 
road hundreds of times; now Jack had) 
never steered that course before ; which! 
ought to know best, your worship? But| 
to prove the roguery of the thing, look, 
your worship, one bridle-port is fast jam- 
med and bolted in her head, and the oth- 
er hasn’t been opened since. Then she 
had an ugly knack of stopping, and| 
swinging one leg all manner of ways, like’ 
a dog-vane in a calm. We offered to| 
make reparation, but he wouldn’t agree, 
to it, and swore he’d bring a civil action’ 
against Jack for the recovery of the beast.) 
Whether this isa civil action to clap, 
Jack in limbo I leave to your worship to) 
judge; and as for the recovery of the; 
creature, didn’t we try all we could to re- 
cover her? Didn’t we fish her game leg; 
and do the needful, and hadn’t she strong. 








|procure this bird, as a present to a favo- 
irite female, who had set her heart on be- 
ling mistress of this little musical won- 
der. Neither his lordship’s entreaties, 
nor his bribes, could prevail; but so able 
a negotiator was not to be easily foiled. 
He took an opportunity of changing the 
bird, and of substituting another in its 
cage, during some lucky moment, when 
its vigilant protectress was off her guard. 
The changeling was precisely like the 
original, except in that particular respect 
which alone constituted its value; it was 
a perfect mute, and had more taste for 
seeds than sungs. 

Immediately after this manceuvre, that 

battle which utterly ruined the hopes of 
the Pretender took place. A decent in- 
terval had elapsed, when his Lordship 
summoned up resolution to call again on 
the old lady ; in order to smother all sus- 
picion of the trick he had played upon 
her, he was about to affecta great anxie- 
ty for the possession of the bird: she sa- 
ved him all trouble on that score, by an- 
ticipating, as she thought, his errand, ex- 
claiming— 
“Oho, my Lord, then you are come a- 
gain, I presume, to coax me out of my 
dear little ido!; but it is all in vain, he is 
now dearer to me than ever, [ would not 
part with him for his cage full of gold.—- 
Would you believe it, my Lord? From 
the moment that his gracious Sovereign 
was defeated, the sweet little fellow has not 
uttered a single note ! ! !” 


Winti1AM PENN’S WAY OF GETTING 











beer to drink, while all the rest had wa-| 
ter? and didn’t we bring her home in a 
coal-waggon, riding all the way? and if] 
that warn’t enough to recover her, why 
she’!] never be better.” 

Old Joe’s appeal, and the sight of the) 
mare, did the business ; we were ordered) 


to pay five pounds andthe doctor’s bill, 


ly-port, where we drank success to the! 
ould mayor of Portsmouth, and the ould! 
mare of Common-hard.” 





WHAT LAND HE WANTED.—Penn learned 
in 1659, that there was some very choice 
land not included in his first purchase, 


and he sent to inquire of the Indians if 


they would sell it. They replied that 
they did not wish to part with the land 


where their fathers were resting, but to 
please their father Onas (the name they 


and then all hands adjourned to the Sal-|$2V° the good old man,) they would sell 


him some of it. Accordingly tliey a- 


greed, for a certain quantity of English 
goods, to sell as much land as one of his 
young men could walk round in a day, 


‘beginning at the great river Cosquanco,’ 


’ 1 y ° . . 
Tae Oro Mar Cueatep.—An old|now Kensington,‘and ending in the great 


maiden lady, who was a most determin-|| 
ed espouse: othe cause of the Pretend , 


river Kallapingo” now Bristol. This 
mode of measurement, though their own 


happened to be possessed of a beautifal|ichoice, did not in the end satisfy the In- 
canary bird, whose vocal powers werelldians, for the young Englishman chosen 
the annoyance of one half of the neigh-||towwalk off the tract of Jand, walked so 
borhood, and the admiration of the other.|fast and so far, as greatly to astonish and 
Lord Peterborough was very solicitous to! mortify them. The Governor observed 
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this dissatisfaction, and asked the cause.|| Lonpon at Mipnignt.—“That stifled 


‘he walker cheat us.’ 

‘Ah, how can that be?’ said Penn, ‘did 
you not choose yourselves to have the) 
land measured in this way ? 

‘True,’ replied the Indians, ‘but white 
brother make too big walk.’ 

Some of Penns commissioners, wax- 
ing warm, said the bargain was a fair} 
one, and insisted that the Indians ought 
to abide by it, and if not, should be coin- 
pelled to it. 

‘Compelled! exclaimed Penn, ‘how 
can you compe! them without bloodshed ?” 
Then turning with a benignant smile to 
the Indians, “he said, “Well, brothers, if|| 
you have given us too much Jand for the] 
goods agreed on, how much more will 
satisfy you? 

This proposal gratified them, and they 
mentioned the quantity of cloth and the 
number of fish-hooks with which they), 
would be satisfied. These were cheer-), 
fully given, and the Indians, shaking), 
hands with Penn, went away smiling. 

After they were gone, the Governor, 
looking round on his fr iends, exclaimed, 
how sweet and cheap a thing is char-| 

y! Some of you spoke just now of com-|| 
ps Fe these poor creatures to stick to 
their bargain, that is, in plain English, to}, 

fight and kill them, and all about a little 
piece of land,’ eace. 











The Gatderér 





“Tam : but a gatherer and disposer of other'|! 
men’s stuff.’ 


Jeatousy.—A beautiful girl was re- 
cently killed in a church at Cdtliz, imme- 
diately at the feet of the officiating priest. 
The perpetrator of the deed was another} 
girl, who was instigated by jealousy, to} 
stad her rival to the heart. They had met! 
in the street, when in consequence of), 
some threatay the unfortunate girl fled to), 
the altar for support. 


Op Times tn Boston.—In 1749 so- 
ciety was formed in Boston to promote!! 
industry. This was one of the right kind|! 
of societies, for they preached by prac- 
tice rather than theory. In 1753 they]! 
celebrated their anniversary on Bos-|| 
ton Common, .when three hundred fe- 
males, attired in cloth of their own mah- 
facture, were at work wjth their spin- 
ning wheels. What would the Boston 


hum of midnight,” says Carlyie, “when 
traffic has laid down towest, and the char- 
iot wheels of vanity still rolling here and 
there through distant streets are bearing 
her to halls roofed in, and lighted to the 
\due pitch for her, and only vice and mis- 
ery, to growl or to roam like night birds, 
are abroad—that hum, I say, like the stur- 
torous, unquiet slumber of sick life, is 
heard in heaven. Oh! under that hide- 
ous coverlid of vapors, what a fermenting 
vat lies simmering and hid. The joyful 
and the sorrow ful are there ; ; men are dy- 
ing there ; menare being born; men are 
praying—on the other ‘side of a brick 
paitition”men are cursing; and around 
them i is the vast void night. The proud 
grandee still jingers in his perfumed sa- 
Toons, or reposes s within damask curtains ; 
(W retchedness cowers into truckle ds, 
or shivers hunger-stricken into its Mir of 
straw. In obscure cellars, Rouge-et-noir 
languidly emits its voice of destiny to 
hungry, haggard villains ; while counsel- 
lors of state sit plodding, and playing 
their high chess game whereof the pawns 
‘are men. The lover whispers his mis- 
tress the coach is ready ; and she full of 
hope and fear, glides down to fly with him 
over the borders; the thief, still more si- 
lently, sets to his picklocks ‘and crow bars, 
or lurks to wait till the watchmen first 
snore in their boxes. Gay mansions, 
Ww ith supper rooms, and dancing rooms, 
are full of light and music, and high 
swelling hearts, but in the condemned 
cells, the pulse of life beats tremulous 
and faint, and bloodshot eyes Jook out 
through the darkness, which is around 
and within, for the light of a last stern 
morning. Riot cries aloud, and staggers 
and swaggers in his rank dens of shame, 
land the “mother with streaming hair, 
‘kneels over her pallid dying infant, whose 
cracked lips only he: tears now moisten. 
All those heaped and huddled together 
with nothing but a little carpentry and 
masonry between them,” 
¢ Sueep anp Danpies.—The following 
is from a report tnade by the committee 
on sheep, at the VVorcester cattle show : 
“A sheep should be judged of like a dan- 
dy, by the fineness is coat. We beg 
pardon of the sheep for the comparison, 
\but it is so apt! In both cases, the coat 
is the most valuable part of the animal. 
W hat is a sheep good for without a fleece? 
and what is a dandy good for without a 
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ladies say to this now-a-days ? 
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Tue Irish HEROINE AND HER SON.—|/five or six minutes under water, unless 
During the reign of terror in Ireland, in|the quantity of sponge they may have 
1798, a circumstance occurred, which in| collected becomes inconvenient or un- 
the days of Sparta would have immortal-|manageable, when they are hauled to the 
ized the heroine; it is almost unknown,|surface by the crew of the boat to which 
no pen has ever traced the story. Wel'they belong; the divers occasionally fail 
pause not to enquire into the principles) victims to sharks that attack them under 
that influenced her; suffice it, that, in|water. The sponge is prepared for the 
common with the most of her stamp, she|market by being pressed to dislodge the 
beheld the struggle as one in which lib-|animalcule it contains, and afterwards 
erty warred with tyranny. Her only son/ washed in lye to deprive it of mucilagin- 
had been taken in the act of rebellion,)ous matter.—Marshal Marmont. 
and was condemned by martial law, to —— 
death ; she followed the officer, on whose|| Kine Jone, Emperor or Cutna.—Sir 
word his life depended, to the place of|\George Staunton used to relate a charac- 
execution, and besought him to spare the/'teristic anecdote of this emperor. He 
widow’s stay: she knelt in the agony of|inquired of Sir George the manner in 
her soul and clasped his knees, while her|which physicians were paid in England. 
eyes, with the glare of a maniac, fell on||\Vhen his majesty was made to compre- 
the child beside him. The judge was in-||hend what the practice was, he exclaim- 
eX@rable ; the transgressor must die. But)ed, “Can any man in England afford to 
taking advantage of the occasion, he of-|/be ill? Now I will inform you,” said he, 
fered life to the culprit on condition of|how [ do with my physicians. I have 
his discovering the members of the asso-|four, to whom the care of my health is 
ciation with which he was connected.|\committed, and a certain weekly salary is 
The son wavered ; the mother rose from|/stopped when I am sick till I am well again 
her position of humiliation, and exclaim-|I1 need not inform you that my illness 
ed, ‘is never of any long continuance.” 

“My child, my child, if you do, the'| ——- 
heaviest curse of your mother shall fall) Qoyexer. raan Macic.—In the pres- 


: & } : % ; 
upon you, and the milk of her bosom) ence of seventy-eight persons in London 
h "7 b d . ” y > p ? 
sna.t be poisoned In your veins. ja parcel of rags were recently taken, 

He was executed : the pride of her soul dried and printed on, in five minutes! 
enabled her to behold it without a tear 1/When this celerity becomes universal, 
she returned to her home ; the support Ofl|loafers must dodge paper-mills, or their 
her declining years had fallen ; the He)rageed vestments will be whipped off, 
that bound her to life had given way, and 


: land tucked under their noses in the shape 
the ev ning of the day that saw her lone-| 
ly and’ forsaken, left her at 1est forever. | 











iof a handbill advertising vagrants, before 
they know it. 


| 
A Frencaman’s DEFINITION OF | Vicissitupes oF Fasnion.-—The 
Broxer.—4h! I make von decouverte !—)\changes of fashion often caused great 
dat is de raison vot fore de peepelle coll| distress among the workmen. In 1765, 
de ayent brokair—it is because venne de)the peace of the metropolis was disturb- 
personne have bizzeenesse vid him be be-|ed by the peruke makers, who went in 
come broke!’ \procession to petition the King against 
ee ithe innovation of people ‘wearing their 
Tue Sponee Fisnery.—When at the|own hair. At the recovery of George 
Island of Rhodes, I went to the sponge) III. after his first illness, an immense 
fishery, which is curious and interestmg.|inumber of buckles were manufactured ; 
It is a laborious and ‘dangerous employ-they were spread all over the whole king- 
ment, but so lucrative, that five or six|idom. All the wealth of Walsall was in- 
successive days.afiord those engaged in|vested in this speculation. The King 
it the means of S#pport for an entire year.||went to St. Paul’s without buckles. Shoe 
The sponge is attached to rocks at the|'strings supplied the place of straps, and 
bottom of the sea, serving as a retreat to|Walsall was nearly ruined. The disuse 
myriads of small crustaceous animals,of wigs, leather breeches, buckles, and 
which occupy its cavities. The fisher-|buttons,is supposed to have affected the 
men dive for it to the depth of even ajjindustry of a million of persons.—Wade’s 
hundred feet, and sometimes continue for|| British History. 
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Tue Repeemer’s Tears-—All the|| THe royaL REPARTEE.— A young 
tears which Jesus shed on earth, were|\prince hunting one day with his governor 
tears of compassion. Those he wept over|complained of being cold. ‘Give me,’ 
Jerusalem, were, perhaps the most tend- lsaid he, ‘my cloak.’ 

er and the most numerous. There was} ‘ My prince,’ replied the governor, ‘ per- 
much pathos in the transaction at the|isons of your rank must not express them- 
tomb of Lazarus. But that was the graveljselves inthe first person like inferior peo- 
of a friend, and he was surrounded by||ple, but in the plural when it is relative 
those whose tears were yet freely flow-|'to themselves ; for this reason you should 
ing for their recent Joss. He gazed up-||have said, give us our cloak.’ 

on a rebellious and guilty city, thronged|| Some time after, the prince was seized 
with his bitterest enemies, who thirsted|\with a violent tooth-ache, of which he 
for his blood. He foresaw the sufferings|\complained, and remembering his Jesson 
he was about to endure without her gates.|cried out, ‘Oh! our teeth! our teeth? 
'Tiiese, however, elicted no tears. He|| The governor observed that his teeth 
looked further, to the tempests of wrath,|\did not suffer in the least—upon which 
which were already gathering over her|the prince, much out of humor, replied, 
towers, and were soon to burst in desolat-|| ‘So I perceive that the cloak is for us 
ing judgments upon her children. This||both, but the pain for me alone.’ 

opened the fountain of his compassionate] ——- 
sorrows, and if tears alone could have| A BiG onE.—Some one was telling 
saved her, she had not perished. ‘Sam Hyde about the longevity of the mud 


And do I look back to the full accom- 











\turtle ; ‘Yes, said Sam, ‘1 know all about 
plishment of Jerusalem’s woes with only|that, for I anne ee See _ 
tory? Can T_contemplate the presemt{he could hardiy wiggle his tail, and on 
state of her outcast and scattered families, |jhis back was carved (tolerably plain con- 
and withhold the tribute ofa tear? Sure-|sidering all things) these words—Para- 
ly, the callous indifference of Christians|\4se, Year 1, Adam. 

to the condition of the children of Israel,| acta Msi 
has been a part of the curse denounced) A saga RESOLVE.—‘I resolve,’ said 
upon unhappy Zion. Nor has it been lJess|@ plous English bishop, ‘never to speak 
than a partial curse toourselves. “I will}ot phewer 8 virtues before his face, nor of 
bless them that bless thee, and curse him|/"is faults behind his back.’ If every one 
that curseth thee.” would not only adopt such a resolution, 


O Saviour! let one of those tears as it|Ut.c@try it into effect, the dawn of mil- 
nih lenial glory would soon illumine the 


were full upon my heart, and assimilate}, ~ ; 
it to the tenderness of thine. Then shall whole broad earth. 
I look on sinners generally, as thou didst;|| 


. =N i . ” eit 4 4 
and my best affections, and my most! OFFENSIVE BREATH.—One of the most 


stedeneeh Giete. ill bn enes = map causes of bad breath is neglect 
“ Pa of the teeth and gums; causing the first 


a F ‘| . >} is a 5 zm * 1) 
ery plan which promises well for the wide to decay, and the latter to become spon- 
iy, and a livid color, and to bleed from 


diffusion of the saving benefits of thy re- 
deeming love. Were I more like thee, I sf" é 
* the slightest injury. To preserve, there- 
fore, the pure breath, the mouth should 


could not passa day without shedding 
be frequently rmsed and gargled with 











many a secret tear; without pouring forth 
many a fervent prayer: without using’ 


2 . - 7+ —\iwater, especially after rising in the morn- 
some means for the salvation of perishing ‘in and ie ee to each meal; each 
sinners.—Rey. J. East. ing, 2 q ve ‘ wake ian 


iparticle of food which has insinuated it- 
iself between the teeth should be careful- 
Important !—An English physician is ly removed by a pointed quill or splinter 
of opinion, that there is a species of con- of wood, and the gums frequently rubbed 
sumption brought about by decayed teeth;|With an appropriate brush. 
the lungs are affected by the breath, -—— 
which is made foul by the caries and the 
secretion of food, which becomes offen- 
sive. It is thought that consumption is 
very frequently superinduced by that 
cause. 


How TO MAKE AND LOSE FRIFNDS.— 
You may wina friend by doing him a 
service ; but, in nine cases out of ten,you 
will probably lose him again, if you re- 
quire him to do you one. 
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Editorial. 








r{torial. 
THE PEARL. 


As custom makes it imperious, we offer a 





word to our friends upon the course we in- 
tend to pursue. It will be but a word, for 
we hate promises pregnant with good 


with us please send their papers to Boston 
as per direction on the outside ? 


Tue Saitor’s Srory.—-This article 
found in our department called the Humor- 
ist, needs perhaps 4 slight apology for the 





things, but barren of performance. We 
would rather promise nothing, than fail in 
reaching a standard which is more easily 
raised in a prospectus than maintained in 
a magazine. But a plain, unaffected state- 


ment of our intentions we will make, and) 


trust the reader will love us none the less 
for not paining her eye with the glitter of 
our promises. 

The Pearl will be devoted to moral, en- 
tertaining and instructive literature : it will 
contain original and selected tales—essays 
—liistorical sketches—interesting biogra- 
phies of remarkable females—records of 
travel—scientific and physiological facts— 
extracts from new and popular works, &c. 
&c. A high moral tone will be carefully 
preserved while we shall not shun to oc- 
casionally relax the brow of gravity by a 
tale or anecdote adapted to excite the smile 
We shall labor to 
gain the merit at least of admitting nothing 


of innocent delight. 


that shall not possess interest sufficient to 
command a reading from the majority of 
our readers. 

With this exposition of our plan we 
launch our little bark upon the wave.— 
Whether she is destined to storm, or calm, 
ur pleasant breeze, we cannot of course di- 
vine. She is launched—she is on the sea 
—at the mercy of the popular gale which, 


adverse or fair, will blow upon it. We trust/| 


it will rise full and fair, and that the smiles 
of a liberal patronage will gladden our la- 
bors. 

Our NEXT NuMBER will appear early in 
July. We have issued this number thus 
early to give time to our agents to circulate 
as extensively as possible before back num- 
bers accumulate. Our patrons may rely 
upon receiving “The Pearl”’ with prompt- 
ness and regularity. 


Excuances.—Will our brethren of the 
goose quill or steel pen who may exchange 


inelegance of its style. But it must be re- 
membered that it treats of a class of men 
‘no way remarkable for their elegance or 
mental cultivation; and it were hardly 
possible to write elegantly and naturally 
We think the wit of 
the article will be considered an atone- 


jupon such a theme. 


ment for its want of elegance, and having 
been at Portsmouth and seen similar de- 
velopments of sailor skill, we doubt not its 
truth. The magistrate in the story was 
well known by us during our sojourn at 
Portsmouth. 


THEATRES.—We understand that these 
temples of vice are on the decline both here 





and in England. They are fast becoming 


unprofitable to their owners. Weare glad 
of it. More virtue has been destroyed— 
more vice practised under the influence of 
these splendid pestilences, than in any 
lother way. And the sooner the last thea- 
tre closes its doors, the better for mankind. 
‘Could these places of iniquity speak of the 
moral ruin accomplished by their agency, 
ithe world would stand aghast with aston- 
lishment, and raise a shout for their anni- 
lhilation. We fear the press will have to 


meet a portion of the account which stands 
against their accursed name—for were it 
not for the press, they could hardly main- 
tain their present consumptive existence. 
iWe deeply regret to see respectable peri- 
lodicale puffing the actor and the manager 
and spreading out the articles of the magic 
feast before the eyes of their patrons, thus, 
actually catering for their support. We 
hope to see the day when the respectable 
press will refuse not merely to puff, but 
even to advertise their bill of fare. Then 
theatres must die, and happy will be the 
generation that hears the knell of their de- 
parted glory. Virtue will institute a jubi- 
lee to commemorate the event. 
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